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INTRODUCTORY 


T  T  was  my  intention,  originally,  to  discuss  this 
^  subject  as  part  of  a  larger  work,  at  present  in 
hand,  on  the  history  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Aber- 
donians.  But  the  occurrence  of  two  historical 
Scottish  anniversaries  in  the  present  year  brought 
into  view  a  large  number  of  articles,  and  some 
books,  that  were  written  so  obviously  in  doubt, 
or  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  actual  racial 
conditions  in  Scotland  in  the  middle  centuries  that 
it  seemed  wise  to  embody  what  could  be  said,  from 
new  and  hitherto  unsuspected  sources,  in  a  separate 
special  monograph.  The  first  of  these  anniversaries 
was  the  sexcentenary  of  Bannockburn,  13 14,  in 
regard  to  which  there  was  a  disposition  to  assume — 
in  some  cases,  a  definite  claim — that  the  Scottish 
War  of  Independence  was  carried  on,  and  its 
success  for  the  nation  ultimately  assured,  by  a  race 
of  Celts  in  Lowland  Scotland  against  English  from 
the  south  side  of  the  Border.  The  other  anni- 
versary  was  the   quincentenary   of    Harlaw,    1411 
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(celebrated  on  the  field  in  July  of  this  year),  and 
in  this  case  it  has  been  the  popular  idea  that  the 
civilization  of  Scotland  was  only  just  saved  on 
that  occasion  from  being  overwhelmed  by  Celtic 
barbarism.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  on  a  right 
view  of  the  facts,  that  neither  view  is  justified,  or 
has  any  real  foundation  for  its  existence,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  this  small  work  may  help  to  a 
sounder  knowledge  of  the  conditions  relative  to 
these  two  remarkable  episodes. 

But  these  were  only  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  publication  of  the  little  book.  The  reason  for 
its  being  written  is  the  necessity  that  something 
should  be  done  to  dispel  the  general  and  really 
inexplicable  doubt  that  exists  as  to  our  racial  origins 
in  Lowland  Scotland.  It  is  not  creditable  to 
Scottish  scholarship  that  not  only  should  there  still 
be  general  dubiety  as  to  what  we  are  in  Lowland 
Scotland,  and  whence  we  came,  but  that  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
instruct  Scotland  should  be  directed  so  much  to 
futile  theories,  or  controversy  over  poor  authorities, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  profitable  independent 
research.  It  so  happens  that  in  Aberdeen  we  are 
fortunate  in  the  possession   of   burghal   records   of 
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unique  completeness  and  value,  so  far  as  Scotland  is 
concerned,  and  on  these  I  have  largely  based  what 
is  set  down  in  the  following  pages.  But  Aberdeen 
does  not  stand  alone,  and  what  one  would  wish  to 
see  would  be  young  University  men,  especially 
those  who  are  looking  forward  to  an  educational 
career,  taking  up  this  really  national  subject  from 
the  foundation,  independent  of  present  theories, 
and  willing  to  undergo  needful  drudgery  for  the 
sake  of  national  interest  and  enlightenment. 

I  ought  to  say  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
material  embodied  here  appeared  in  the  form  of 
three  special  articles  in  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  to 
the  proprietors  of  which  acknowledgement  is  made 
for  ready  permission  to  use  it  again  in  this  more 
permanent  form.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
also  the  photograph  of  the  Harlaw  Memorial,  as 
frontispiece,  by  Mr.  James  Ritchie,  Port  Elphin- 
stone,  whose  admirable  work  in  regard  to  archaeo- 
logical objects  in  this  district  is  gradually  coming 
to  be  properly  known. 

G.   M.    FRASER. 

99  Hamilton  Placii:, 

October,   19 14. 


THE    ABERDONIANS 
AND    OTHER    LOWLAND    SCOTS 


IT  is  a  little  strange  that  it  is  in  regard  to  the 
Lowland  Scots  alone  among  the  races  of  these 
islands  that  any  doubt  exists  as  to  their  racial 
origin.     That  arises  from  three  causes  mainly. 

To  begin  with,  as  the  "  Scots,"  from  whom 
the  country  ultimately  got  its  name,  did  not  speak 
*'  Lowland  Scotch "  but  Gaelic,  and  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  place-names  in  the  country  are 
Celtic,  so  arose  the  easy  and  obvious  view  that  the 
Lowland  Scots  as  a  people  are  of  Celtic  origin. 

Then,  secondly,  a  foolish  notion  was  long  fostered 
in  Scotland  that  the  Scots  dialect  is  a  "  language," 
but  as,  obviously,  it  is  not  a  Celtic  language,  this 
proved  a  hopeless  puzzle  in  regard  to  a  people 
supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  Recently,  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem  thus  created,  Professor  Rait, 
Glasgow,  has  put  forward  a  theory  that  the  pre- 
valence of  English  speech  in  Lowland  Scotland  is 
due    to    the    adoption    of    English    by    the    Celtic 
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inhabitants.*  As  will  appear  presently,  I  hope, 
such  a  theory  as  the  adoption  of  English  speech  by 
the  Celtic  population  is  both  untenable  and  un- 
necessary. The  complete  failure  of  the  Normans 
to  impose  the  French  language  on  the  peasantry  of 
England  after  the  Conquest  is  an  object  lesson  for 
all  history  in  the  unchangeableness  of  folk-speech. 
And,  of  course,  when  the  situation  is  properly 
understood  there  is  no  real  problem  in  the  matter. 
The  use  of  English  in  a  country  once  peopled  by 
Celts  is  capable  of  a  perfectly  reasonable  and 
natural  explanation. 

Then,  thirdly,  thought  on  the  subject  has  been 
much  confused  by  the  feeling  for  Scottish  "  national- 
ity." In  some  indefinite  way  it  has  been  supposed 
that  as  England  and  Scotland  were  such  bitter 
national  enemies  for  centuries  they  must  be  of 
different  race.     This  idea  has  been  rather  encouraged 

*See  "The  Scottish  Review,"  Summer  Number,  1914 — 
article  on  "Traces  of  the  Celt  in  the  Lowlands."  Professor 
Rait  is  responsible  for  this  statement  —  "In  point  of  fact, 
there  is,  except  for  the  Lothian  counties,  no  evidence  of  any 
racial  immigration  of  Englishmen  or  Saxons  into  Scotland," 
(p.  259),  and  he  continues,  "  I  have  tried  to  show  in  my 
*  Relations  between  England  and  Scotland,'  published  in  1901, 
and  in  a  volume  on  *  Scotland,'  in  *  The  Making  of  the  Nations,' 
published  in  191 1,  that  the  disappearance  of  the  Gaelic  tongue 
in  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  was  due,  not  to  any  racial 
dispossession  of  the  Celt,  but  to  the  gradual  adoption  of 
English  speech  and  English  civilization."     (p.  259), 
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by  historians — even  of  the  highest  class — who  have 
gone  on  repeating  that  the  old  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumbria  extended  northwards  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  This  much  was  clear  from  the  circumstance 
that  Edinburgh  took  its  English  name  from  Edwin, 
or  Eadwine,  King  of  Northumbria.  But  these 
historians  have  never  taken  any  proper  steps  to  find 
out  whether  Northumbria  did  not  come  very  much 
further  north  than  the  Firth  of  Forth  long  before 
the  English  and  the  Scots  engaged  in  national  con- 
flict. And  that  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we 
hope  to  shed  some  light  incidentally  as  we  go  along."**" 
In  setting  forth  now  some  considerations  on  this 
subject — affording  conclusive  evidence,  as  I  think, 
that    the    Celtic    population    was    cleared    out    of 

*John  Hill  Burton  does  not,  I  think,  specifically  commit 
himself  to  the  current  view,  or,  indeed,  to  any  definite  view  in 
the  matter,  although  there  are  indications  that  he  rather  held  it 
in  a  hazy  kind  of  way.  Obviously,  he  had  not  applied  himself 
to  an  examination  of  the  subject.  Green  followed  smaller  men, 
having  himself  no  thorough  knowledge  of  Scots  affairs.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  George  Chalmers,  of  "  Caledonia,"  a  most 
patient  investigator,  whose  work  is  now  mainly  superseded,  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  truth,  but  lacked  either  courage  or 
information  enough  to  enable  him  to  declare  it.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  were  of  Celtic 
origin,  but  added  that  from  the  time  of  David  I.  a  mixed  people, 
Anglo-Saxons,  Anglo-Normans,  and  Flemings  found  their  way 
into  the  towns  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland.  See 
Caledonia,  H.,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  I.  "  Saxons  "  and  "  English  " 
mean  the  same  thing  to  many  well-informed  people,  even  at  the 
present  day. 
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Lowland  Scotland  some  time  before  the  dawn  of 
our  historical  records,  and  that  the  population  of 
Lowland  Scotland  when  our  records  begin  was  a 
completely  English  population,  speaking  an  English 
dialect — (which,  with  minor  differences,  Lowland 
Scotland  speaks  still) — I  shall  confine  attention 
strictly  to  our  own  history  of  Aberdeen.  Our 
available  records  begin  earlier,  and  are  more  complete 
than  those  of  any  other  Scottish  burgh,  and  are 
sufficient,  I  think,  to  settle  this  question  definitely. 
But  this,  too,  has  to  be  said,  that  whenever  we 
touch  the  experience  of  any  other  Scottish  burgh 
in  the  early  days  we  find  it  just  the  same  as  our 
own  in  all  these  things.  What  is  true  of  Aberdeen 
is  true  of  every  Lowland  Scottish  town  as  far  west 
as  Galloway,  and  as  far  north  as  Banff  and  Elgin — 
in  some  respects  it  is  true  even  of  Liverness.* 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  however,  is  to  clear 
the  ground  of  a  misconception  with  regard  to  the 
Celtic  place-names  of  Lowland  Scotland.  These 
Celtic    place-names   (the    name    of    our    own    city 

*It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  our  Council  Register  in 
Aberdeen,  that  is,  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Town 
Council,  began  in  1398,  and  is  complete  to  the  present  day  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  volume  covering  the  period  1414  to 
1433.  The  volumes  are  in  manuscript  up  to  1883  ;  after  that 
date  the  Minutes  of  the  Town  Council  are  printed.  This  unique 
set  of  Scottish  burghal  records  is  in  admirable  preservation,  and 
is  carefully  guarded,  with  charters,  and  other  documents  going 
back  to  the  time  of  William  the  Lion,  in  the  city  charter  room. 
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among  the  rest)  are  most  valuable  and  interesting 
in  many  ways.  They  tell  us  clearly  that  there 
was  a  Celtic  population  here  once,  and  not  only 
so,  but  they  help  us  often  to  understand  something 
of  the  drift  and  quality  of  Celtic  thought.  But 
this  has  to  be  noticed  particularly,  that  these  place- 
names  have  nothing  whatever  to  tell  us  as  to  when 
that  Celtic  population  came,  or  when  it  went  away. 
On  these  essential  points  of  date  of  coming  and  date 
of  departure  the  place-names  have  no  significance. 
It  is  astonishing  how  often  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  this  simple,  essential  fact  is  over-looked.* 
We  know,  of  course,  from  other  sources  (from  the 
sculptured  stones,  for  example)  that  the  Celtic 
population  was  in  possession  here  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  sixth  century. 
But  neither  the  stones  nor  the  place-names  indicate 
in  the  slightest  degree  how  long  after  that  period  it 
was  that  the  Celts  ceased  to  occupy  the  Lowland 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  had  their  place  taken  by 
English  immigrants,  whose  descendants  (with  later 
intermixtures,  of  course)  occupy  Lowland  Scotland 
to  this  day. 

Now,  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  race  origin  of  a 
historical   people,   one   ready  means   is   to   consider 

*In  a  "  History  of  Scotland  "  recently  published,  the  preval- 
ence of  Celtic  place-names  is  seriously  given  as  a  proof  that 
there  could  have  been  no  English  immigratioiu 
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their  personal  names  in  the  period  when  these  names 
had  real  significance.  In  Aberdeen  (as  in  other 
Lowland  Scottish  towns)  the  use  of  surnames  only 
began  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  only  a  little 
earlier  in  England,  and  prior  to  that  time  persons  of 
English  blood  were  distinguished  in  various  ways 
— John  the  Smith,  Richard  the  Mason,  Adam  son 
of  John,  David  son  of  Alice,  and  so  on.  Or  they 
would  be  distinguished  by  the  place  of  origin — John 
de  Kintor,  Adam  de  Fyfe,  William  de  Mearns,  and 
so  forth. 

We  must  remember  this,  too,  that  in  Scotland 
up  till  the  fifteenth  century  at  least — probably  much 
later — personal  names  were  a  sure  indication  of  race. 
Between  English  names  and  Celtic  names  there  was 
a  clear  distinction,  as  clear  as  the  distinction  in  race 
itself,  so  that  the  burghal  names  in  our  Scottish 
records  up  to  the  fifteenth  century  are,  in  them- 
selves, reliable  historical  evidence  of  the  race  of 
people  who  bore  these  names. 

In  Aberdeen,  then,  we  have  means  of  ascertain- 
ing names  of  burgesses  (clerics  and  people  of  conse- 
quence being  disregarded)  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1200.  That  is  very  early  for  Scotland,  and  it  gives 
us  a  good  long  period  of  significant  personal  names 
in  which  to  test  the  evidence  on  that  point.  And 
this  is  the  remarkable  thing  that  we  find  as  regards 
the  personal   names  in   Aberdeen   that  in  all  these 
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two  centuries — with  the  exceptions  to  be  mentioned 
presently — not  a  single  inhabitant  of  Aberdeen,  of 
any  degree,  is  mentioned  in  any  document  who  does 
not  bear  an  English  name,  denoting  English  blood. 

No  one  can  make  a  statement  of  that  kind,  in 
such  a  matter  as  this,  without  supporting  it  by  the 
clearest  proof,  and  that  I  now  propose  to  do.  Let 
it  be  said,  too,  that  I  am  not  going  to  select  the 
names.  For  the  earlier  years,  when  the  records 
are  extremely  meagre,  I  am  going  to  give  every 
Aberdonian's  name  that  I  know.  I  may  be  allowed 
to  add  that,  for  those  years,  I  believe  I  have  a  note 
of  every  Aberdonian's  name  that  is  known. 

The  very  earliest  Aberdonians  to  be  mentioned 
in  history  were  three  burgesses  who,  in  1200,  were 
witnesses  to  a  charter  by  which  the  Earl  of  Buchan 
granted  a  merk  of  silver  to  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath, 
and  the  names  of  these  burgesses  were  William  son 
of  Norman,  William  son  of  Hugh,  and  Gilbert  son 
of  Jocelyn.*     Surnames    were    not    yet    possessed 

•Registrum  de  Aberbrothoc,  I.,  p.  57.  Joseph  Robertson 
quoted  this  as  about  1200,  but  it  is  probably  1189-1199.  Sec 
"Book  of  Bon-Accord,"  p.  351.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  another 
document  has  been  printed  (Cruickshank's  "Armorial  Ensigns 
of  Aberdeen,"  p.  52)  which  used  to  be  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
document  in  the  possession  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  a  charter  of  rents 
dated  11 50,  but  Cruickshank  was  right  in  querying  the  date.  It 
is  evidently  of  the  early  14th  century.  In  any  case  the  two 
burgesses  named  in  it  are  Alexander  son  of  Isaac,  and  John  de 
Edynhame. 
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even  by  these  prominent  burghers  who  were 
witnessing  a  charter  in  presence  of  the  King. 
However,  that  need  occasion  no  surprise,  for  in 
1 32 1,  over  a  century  later,  two  of  the  four  Baillies 
of  the  town  had  no  surnames — they  were  Richard 
son  of  Andrew,  and  Thomas  son  of  Reginald.* 

After  1200,  the  next  mention  of  an  Aberdonian 
occurs  in  the  year  12 12,  also  in  connection  with  the 
Abbey  of  Arbroath,  which  held  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
perty in  the  burgh.  In  that  year  the  Abbot 
granted  a  charter  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  what 
became  the  Netherkirkgate  to  a  burgess  of  Aber- 
deen, Gilbert  Stute  and  Emma  his  wife,  both  of 
whom   were  clearly  of  English  blood. t 

We  get  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  names  of 
burgesses  till  127 1,  but  we  are  fortunate  in  having, 
in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  an  Aberdeen 

*Marischal  College  charter  by  which  Bethune,  son  of 
Constantine,  grants  an  annual  rent  of  2s.  to  the  Carmelites  from 
property  in  the  Green.  See  A.  M.  Munro's  "  Provosts,"  p.  3. 
The  latest  date  at  which  Baillies  without  surnames  were  in  office 
in  Aberdeen  seems  to  have  been  1337.  The  four  Baillies  in  that 
year  were  James  Sergeand,  William  Rynd,  John  son  of  Adam, 
and  William  son  of  David.  By  this  date,  however,  as  the  entries 
in  the  register  are  mostly  in  Latin,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
whether  **  fil.  Davidi  "  means  in  the  vernacular,  son  of  David,  or 
Davidson. 

tRegistrum  de  Aberbrothoc,  I.,  p.  98.  The  terms  of  the 
charter  and  translation  will  be  found  in  my  Aberdeen  Street 
Names,  pp.  2-3. 
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charter,  witnessed  by  quite  a  number  of  burgesses 
of  that  date.  It  is  a  charter  under  which  a  burgess 
granted  four  perticatas,  or  perches,  of  land  lying 
near  the  Gallowgate,  to  the  Black  Friars.  The 
burgess's  name  was  Adam,  son  of  the  late  Duncan 
called  Gley,  and  he  made  the  grant  with  the  consent 
of  Ede,  or  Edith,  his  spouse,  and  John,  his  son. 
And  the  burgesses  who  witnessed  the  deed  were  : — 
Matthew  Grossetechte,  Richard  the  Mason,  Roger 
Scoyle,  Walter  de  Malewyle  (Melvil),  Roger  de 
Ripun  (Ripon),  John  called  Mariot  (Marryat)> 
Gilbert  called  de  Fyntreth  (Fintray),  Thomas  Ern- 
ach,  Henry  Coco,  John  called  Sleth,  John  called 
Chapelayn,  Martin  son  of  Ade,  Roger  his  brother, 
John  called  the  Miller,  and  Thomas,  then  Common 
Clerk,  or  Town  Clerk,  of  Aberdeen.  One  looks 
in  vain  for  any  trace  of  Celtic  blood  in  any  of  these 
Aberdonians.* 

We  are  now  into  the  period  of  the  beginning  of 
the  roll  of  Provosts  of  the  city,  1272.  The  first 
person  who,  within  the  period  of  our  records, 
occupied  the  civic  chair,  was  also  without  a  sur- 
name.      He    was    Richard    the    Mason — Richard 

*  The  text  of  this  charter  is  printed  in  Cruickshank's  Arm- 
orial Ensigns  of  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen,  pp.  53-4.  The  first 
name  on  the  list  is  evidently  a  form  of  the  name  Matthew 
Greathead,  which  meets  us  often  at  that  time  under  various 
forms. 
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Cementarius  in  the  Latin  documents — (whose  name 
appears  in  the  preceding  list),  a  capable  and 
benevolent  man,  as  we  know  from  the  scanty- 
facts  concerning  him  that  have  been  preserved.* 
Richard's  successors  in  the  Provostship  are  known, 
with  very  few  breaks,  to  the  present  day,  and 
everyone  of  them  in  those  centuries,  without 
exception,  is  of  English  blood — Matthew  Greathead 
(1273-4),  a  name  still  to  be  found  in  the  north  of 
England  ;  Malcolm  de  Polgouney  (1284-5),  who 
owned  the  lands  of  Balgowny  ;  Duncan  de  Melvil 
(1309-10),  Duncan  Kennedy  (1321-3),  Simon 
Gelshach  (1326-7),  William  Strabock  (1329-32), 
David  Fyngask  (134 1-2),  Thomas  Mercer — or  the 
Mercer  —  (sometimes  the  Merchant,  Mercator) 
(1343-4),  Thomas  Lynton  (i348-9),t  Robert 
Edenham  (or  Edynhame)  (1349-51),  William  de 
Leith  (135 1-6), Thomas  Mercer  (1361-3),  Laurence 

*  For  Treasury  payments  to  Richard  the  Mason  for  repairs  to 
the  Castle  of  Aberdeen  in  1264,  see  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland^ 
I.,  p.  12.  His  benefactions  (to  St.  Nicholas  Church)  are  stated 
in  the  Cartularium  Ecclesiae  S.  Nicholai  Aberdonensis,  I.,  pp.  50^ 
207  ;  II.,  pp.  41,  181  ;  also,  Regislrum  Episcopatus  Aberdonensis, 
I-.  PP-  35-6. 

t  Given  by  William  Kennedy  as  Simon  Lynton.  Annals  of 
Aberdeen,  II.,  p.  230.  Kennedy,  who  went  carefully  through 
the  Council  Register  in  making  up  an  official  index  for  the  Town 
Council  in  181 5,  gives  a  very  complete  list  of  the  Provosts  from 
1272  to  1817,  the  date  of  going  to  press  with  his  history.  See 
**  Annals"  as  above,  II.,  pp.  230-233. 
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de  Garvock  (1365-7),  Laurence  de  Foty  (1367-8) 
— and  so  on,  with  no  trace  of  the  Celtic  element 
except  Malcolm  and  Duncan  as  Christian  names, 
and  the  possible  case  of  Kennedy,  whose  family  in 
Aberdeen  then  were  English  office-holders.* 

Keeping  to  more  ordinary  burgesses,  however, 
and  taking  every  name  for  the  present  as  it  occurs, 
we  find  in  1273  Duncan  de  Lassel  (Lasceles), 
Thomas,  son  of  Alice,  William  Marescall,  John 
Ho  (Howe,  or  Howie  ?),  Gilbert  de  Fenter,  and 
Thomas,  the  Town  Clerk.t  In  1274  we  have 
Gilbert  de  Fyncht,  and  William  Spurnecurtoys 
(Curtis  ?),  the  latter  of  whom  had  just  vacated  the 
magistracy. if  In  1275  we  find  William  de  Fyncht, 
John  de  Annegos,  Thomas  the  brother  of  Laurence, 
Hugh  Ruffo  (Rufus  ?),  Geoffrey  de  Gaytun,  William 
Alket  (Halket  ?),  Andrew  Sleth,  and  James 
Huploker.§      These  men  were  all,  no  doubt,  well- 

*In  October,  1908,  the  Town  Council  had  the  complete  list 
of  Provosts,  from  Richard  the  Mason,  painted  on  a  great  tablet, 
which  can  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  Town  House  vestibule.  It 
is  most  interesting  reading.  The  complete  list  was  published  in 
the  Aberdeen  newspapers,  31st  October,  1908. 

tMarischal  College  charters;  testing  clause  quoted  by 
Cruickshank,  Armorial  Ensigns^  Appendix  H.  Duncan  de 
Lasceles  was  one  of  the  four  Baillies  in  the  previous  year,  1271, 
as  also  Thomas,  son  of  Alice. 

tThe  same.     Separate  charter.     Cruiskshank,  Appendix  H. 

§  The  same.     Appendix  H. 
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to-do  Aberdonians,  for  their  names  appear  repeatedly 
on  charters  of  the  period,  and  some  years  later,  in 
1285,  John  de  Annegos,  William  Marscall,  Hugh 
RufF,  and  Thomas,  the  brother  of  Laurence,  were 
the  four  Baillies  of  the  town.  But  as  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment,  although  these  were  burghers 
of  substance,  that  does  not  really  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  the  racial  origin  of  the  townspeople  as  a 
whole. 

Coming  a  little  nearer  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  we  find  in  1295  Duncan  Mercer,  prede- 
cessor, perhaps,  of  the  Provost  Mercer  of  1343. 
In  1 3 10  we  have  an  interesting  batch  of  Aber- 
donians named  in  a  charter  of  lands  at  the  Spital — 
Provost  Duncan  de  Melvil,  Baillie  Andrew,  called 
Russell,  Baillie  Thomas  son  of  Reginald,  and  the 
following  ordinary  folk  : — Ade  or  Adam,  Chaplaine, 
Roger  son  of  Ade,  William  son  of  Duncan,  and 
David  Russell.*  It  was  in  this  period,  that  is,  in 
1273,  that  we  find  the  first  record  of  Aberdonians 
who  traded  abroad.  They  were  three  Aberdeen 
burgesses  on  a  voyage  from  Aberdeen  for  St.  Omer 
with  a  cargo  of  hides  and  wool.  The  ship  was 
attacked  off  Yarmouth  by  a  party  of  Englishmen 
from  Winchelsea,  who  stole  much  of  the  goods, 
besides  ill-treating  the  owners  and  their  servants. 
But  these  Aberdonians  appealed  to  King  Edward, 

*Registrum  Episcopatus  Aberdonensis,  I.,  pp.  40* i. 
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who,  on  inquiry  into  the  affair,  ordered  the  return 
of  the  pirated  property.  The  names  of  the  three 
Aberdonians  are  very  significant.  They  were 
Thomas  Ker,  John  of  Aberdeen,  and  Walter  de  la 
Botha.  Obviously,  these  were  persons  who  might 
easily  have  acknowledged  Edward  as  their  rightful 
king.* 

*  Calendar  of  Documents,  Scotland  II.,  pp.  2-3,  6. 
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II 


WE  resume,  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  consideration  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  personal  names  of  Aberdonians  as 
showing  the  English  origin  of  the  population. 

By  the  year  1296,  when  King  Edward  visited 
Aberdeen  and  stayed  for  five  days,  receiving  the 
formal  homage  of  the  burghers,  and  in  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  years,  we  are  beginning  to  get 
plenty  of  names  of  Aberdonians,  but  we  never  get 
anything  but  names  denoting  English  extraction. 
It  so  happens,  unfortunately,  that  the  names  are  not 
recorded  of  the  mass  of  the  burgesses  of  Aberdeen 
who  took  the  oath  of  homage  to  Edward  in  1296. 
It  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  Edward's  stay  in  the  town, 
on  Tuesday,  17  th  July,  that  the  burgesses  generally 
were  received,  but  only  the  names  of  official  persons 
are  set  down  in  the  Ragman  Roll,  the  chief  author- 
ity for  what  took  place  on  that  occasion.  But  many 
burgesses  from  all  parts  of  Lowland  Scotland  went 
to  Berwick  later  in  the  year — in  August — and  one 
finds  names  among  them  that  were  familiar  enough 
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in  Aberdeen  at  that  time.  The  names  of  these 
burgesses  are  all  English  names — there  are  hundreds 
of  them — and  they  tell  their  own  story  clearly 
enough  for  their  own  localities.  We  find,  for 
example,  Bernard  le  Mercer,  Phillipe  Tacket, 
Symon  le  Glover,  Richard  Prestre,  Robert  le 
Taillour,  Rauf  le  Wright,  Adam  Corbrand,  Rauf 
le  Spicer,  William  le  fiz  GeflFrey  (Fitz  Geoffrey), 
William  le  Barker,  John  Trot,  Thomas  CufFok, 
William  Dod,  John  Bertram,  William  de  la 
Chaumbre  (Chalmers),  Johan  de  Vaus  (now  known 
as  Vass  in  the  Aberdeen  district),  Walter  Logan, 
William  Freser  (Fraser),  William  Bysset,  William 
Kerre,  Eve  de  Anegos  (Angus  ?),  Rauf  de  Dunde, 
John  Bruyn  (Brown  r),  Thomas  de  Roule,  William 
de  Bradeleye,  Walter  de  Holcote  (Halket  r),  Robert 
de  Edenham,  Bernard  de  Hauden  (Hadden  ?),  Henry 
Hogg,  Thomas  de  Boys  (Boece),  James  de  Newtone, 
Hugh  Rydel,  Walter  le  Fleming,  Aleyn  le  Litster 
(the  dyer),  Johan  de  Setone,  and  so  on.* 

*The  Ragman  Roll,  containing  the  lists  of  those  who  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  in  Scotland  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of 
Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  II.,  pp.  193-214.  It  was  edited 
by  Thomas  Thomson  and  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  V., 
p.  97.  See  also  the  itinerary  of  Edward's  journey,  in  Cough's 
Itinerary,  II.,  p.  281.  On  leaving  Aberdeen  King  Edward 
went  north  by  Deeside,  and  on  July  21st  received  homage  at 
Lumphanan.  It  was  then  spelt  in  nearly  the  correct  way 
"Lunfanan"  {i.e.,  Lann  Finnan,  the  Church  of  St.  Finnan. 
Cf.  Llanfinnan  Church  in  Anglesey). 
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In  the  years  following  King  Edward's  visit^ 
the  names  of  common  people  are  all  of  the  same 
kind  —  Pynches,  and  Modens,  and  Spaldings,  and 
Wychards,  and  Ridel,  and  Voket,  and  Fyfe,  and 
Lidel,  and  Strabock,  and  Fyngask,  and  Bonar,  and 
Crab,  and  Mercer  (or  Merser),  and  Lowell,  and 
Edenham,  and  Leith,  and  Cheyne,  and  Lamb,  and 
Bannerman,  and  Bowar,  and  Roule,  and  Kaye,  and 
the  like.  They  are  always  English  names,  and  it 
is  like  this  throughout  the  fourteenth  century,  even 
into  the  fifteenth,  which  is  very  significant. 

And  this  is  the  experience  wherever  you  turn 
for  the  evidence.  Take  the  national  records.  The 
Exchequer  Rolls,  now  so  fully  available  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  tell  their  story 
clearly,  and  not  for  Aberdeen  only  but  for  every 
burgh  in  Scotland.  Several  burgesses  were  always 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  king's  customs 
in  the  burgh,  and  rendered  their  accounts  period- 
ically to  the  royal  chamberlain.  Take  the  names 
of  these  "  Customars,"  as  they  were  termed,  in  the 
in  the  earlier  years.  In  1327,  —  the  earliest  date 
available  —  the  Aberdeen  burgesses  were  Nicholas 
de  Lidell,  William  Chepman,  and  Simon  Gelchauch.* 
In  1328  they  were  the  same.t    In  1330  they  were 

•Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland,  I.,  pp.  60,  74.      Symon  Gel- 
chauch was  Provost,  1326-29. 

tibid.,  I.,  p.  9. 
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William  Chepman  and  Richard  Torbrand.*  There 
never  is  any  exception  in  the  matter  of  English 
names.  In  1360  the  Aberdonians  are  Andrew 
Spryng,  Robert  Bullok,  and  Alexander  Mader.t 

Or,  let  us  look  at  another  invaluable  series  of 
records,  the  charters  of  the  Abbeys  of  the  time. 
We  have  seen  how  the  burgesses  of  Aberdeen,  who 
held  lands  from  the  abbey  of  Arbroath  within  the 
burgh,  were  English  without  exception.  The  same 
is  true  of  its  tenants  throughout  the   county.        In 

1483  its  farm  lands  of  Bogfechil,  Tarves,  were  held 
by  William  Robertson  and  Margaret,  his  spouse — 
iiot  Celtic  people  at  all,  but  of  English  blood.  J      In 

1484  the  Abbey  tenants  in  Cairnfechil,  Tarves, 
were  William  Andrew  and  Elizabeth,  his  spouse, 
with  Duncan  Andrew,  their  son.§  In  the  same 
year  the  Abbey  lands  of  "  Bannagasck,"  Torry, 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  burgess  of  Aberdeen  of  the 
name  of  Thomas  Prat.  || 

But  we  have  plenty  of  names  of  Lowland 
Aberdeenshire  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century — all  of  the  same  kind — Morice,  or  Maurice 

*Ibid.,  I.,  p.  308. 

t  Ibid.,  II.,  pp.  13,  31.     In  all  the  intervening  years  it  is 
the  same  thing. 

+  Registruni  de  Aberbrothoc,  II.,  p.  206. 
§Ibid.,  II.,  p.  207. 
II  Ibid.,  II.,  pp.  211-13. 

B 
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Sutar  of  Rattray  ;  Simon  Sutar  of  Deir  ;  John  Scot 
in  Fyvie ;  Rogerson  at  Philorth  ;  John  son  of 
Colin  at  Easter  Tyrie,  the  son  of  Thomas  Young 
at  Disblair ;  Nicholas  de  Kyninmond  at  Deer  ; 
Thomas  Lamb,  Disblair  ;  Michael  Sutar,  Kin- 
mundy  ;  John  Horn  at  Forvie  ;  William  Sutar, 
Kintore  ;  Meg  Cambrawn,  Monymusk,  and  others 
— all  of  whom  were  "  black-listed  '*  in  the  town  of 
Aberdeen.  They  were  noted  "  forestallers,"  that 
is,  dealers  in  various  kinds  of  goods  needed  in  the 
town,  who  bought  up  goods  before  they  could 
reach  the  market  and  sold  them  at  a  higher  price 
to  the  guileless  townsfolk  of  Aberdeen.* 

It  would  be  tedious  to  quote  many  more  of  these 
early  names  of  Aberdonians — the  earliest  we  have — 
but  before  passing  from  this  matter  of  the  names  of 
the  burgesses,  one  or  two  further  pieces  of  evidence 
must  be  mentioned. 

We  inaugurated  recently  the  granite  tower 
erected  on  the  field  of  Harlaw  by  the  Town  Council 
of  Aberdeen  as  a  memorial  of  the  battle  fought 
there  on  24th  July,  141 1.  One  would  like  to  say 
of  that  stucture — as  all  would  wish  to  say,  I  am 
sure,  who  were  present  at  that  most  interesting  and 
successful   ceremonial — that   in   every   respect — in 

*A  list  of  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  rural  persons,  listed  in 
the  town  as  "sharpers,"  will  be  found  in  Extracts  from  the 
Council  Register  (Spalding  Club),  I.,  pp.  382-385. 
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conception,  design,  and  situation — the  Harlaw 
Memorial  is  admirable — in  some  ways  one  of  the 
most  creditable  things  that  Aberdeen  has  done  in 
recent  years,  for  it  can  bring  no  direct  return  in 
money  or  business,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  enterprise 
that  Aberdeen  has  never  been  very  keen  upon  since 
the  town  began.  It  will  bring  return  in  its  own 
way,  in  helping  slowly  to  a  higher  spirit  of  citizen- 
ship, and  more  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  is  greatly 
needed  in  the  community. 

Now,  of  Harlaw  much  exaggeration  has  been 
indulged  in  by  historical  writers — and  speakers — as 
if  it  had  saved  the  civilisation  of  Scotland  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  Celtic  barbarism.  The  tribes  that 
accompanied  Donald  of  the  Isles  on  that  occasion 
were  barbarous  enough,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Donald  had  any  large  ideas  in  the  matter.  He 
set  out  to  possess  himself  of  the  Earldom  of  Ross — 
to  which,  one  may  well  maintain,  he  had  a  good 
title ;  and  as  that  earldom  had  been  adjudged  by  the 
Regent  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Donald,  after  over- 
running Ross,  led  his  tribes  into  the  region  of  the 
Earl  of  Buchan's  domain  on  a  thoroughly  Highland 
harrying  expedition.  And  when  he  was  checked 
at  Harlaw,  he  quietly  drew  off  his  caterans  into 
Ross-shire,  the  only  part  he  showed  any  intention 
of  holding  as  part  of  his  domain. 

But  it  is  agreed  that  the  Lowlanders  who  went 
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out  to  fight  Donald  showed  great  bravery,  and  it  so 
happens  that  we  know  exactly  the  names  of  the 
burgesses  of  Aberdeen  who  were  selected  for  the 
duty.  Those  who  were  selected  to  accompany  the 
Provost,  Robert  Davidson — Robert  son  of  David, 
he  is  designated  usually  in  the  Council  records — are 
set  out  in  that  priceless  first  volume  of  the  Council 
Register,  and  I  am  going  to  give  the  entire  list,  and 
an  illustrious  list  it  is,  to  show  how  complete  is  the 
absence  of  the  Celtic  element  from  the  burghers  of 
141 1.     They  were  as  follows  : — 

Simon  Lamb,  Duncan  Hervey,  Thomas  son  of  Henry, 
Thomas  Trayle,  Geoffrey  Taillour,  W.  Jacson,  Thomas  de 
Tulch,  Adam,  with  Andrew,  sons  of  Gilbert,  Fynlay  son  of 
John,  William  son  of  John,  John,  for  Thomas,  Moden, 
Walter  Bowar,  John  Moden,  Henry  Lethe,  Henry  son  of 
Stephen,  Nicholas  Plumar,  Wil.  Gilruth,  Thomas  Thekar, 
John  Roule,  James  Lask  (Leask?),  Thomas  Roule,  W. 
Turyn,  Gilbert  Menzies,  David  Galryg-yn,  John  Tulach, 
Duthie  Lownan  (Lunan),  John  Yule,  with  a  man,  Andrew 
Guthry,  Findlay  Montague,  John  Pypar,  John  Atkynson, 
Alex.  Benyn,  with  a  man,  Simon  Benyn,  with  a  man.* 

*From  the  Council  Register,  L,  p.  291.  The  list  there  is  as 
clear  and  easily  to  be  read  as  when  written  more  than  five 
hundred  years  ago.  The  light  in  which  the  Aberdonians  of  that 
time  regarded  Donald  and  his  force  is  shown  by  the  inscription 
above  the  list  of  names  of  burgesses.  It  is  the  list  of  those 
Selected  to  go  out  against  the  Katherans — **Electi  ad  transeun- 
dum  contra  Kathranos."  Of  course,  the  Lowland  force  that, 
under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  opposed  Donald  and  his  tribesmen, 
contained  many  Highlanders,  from  the  region  of  Mar  and  else- 
where. 
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Nine  more  burgesses  were  selected  to  accompany 
Provost  Davidson,  but  for  some  reason  their  names 
were  deleted.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry,  however,  their  names  are  just  as  significant 
as  the  others.       They  were — 

John  Cru(k)sank,  Henry  Celcy,  John  Halk,  Andrew 
Giffard,  William  Andrew,  Alex.  Benyn,  Fynlay,  with 
Thomas  Ampray  (Humphrey),  and  John  Reid,  taillour. 

There  is  certainly  no  trace  of  the  Celtic  element 
here,  and  as  we  shall  see  presently,  there  is  just  as 
little  trace  of  it  in  references  in  the  Council  Register 
to  any  of  the  personages  or  events  that  were  en- 
gaging public  attention  at  that  time.  The  contemp- 
tuous tone  of  the  reference  to  the  Highlanders  who 
accompanied  Donald  of  the  Isles  as  the  "  Katherans," 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  what  we  know  otherwise 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Aberdonians  towards  their 
Celtic  neighbours  throughout  those  centuries.  And 
it  can  be  illustrated  by  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
example.  We  have  at  Aberdeen  the  two  suburbs 
of  Ruthrieston  and  Gilcomston,  which,  although 
now  incorporated  in  the  area  of  the  city,  were  until 
recent  times  separate  and  distinct  hamlets.  With 
regard  to  the  personages  who  gave  their  names  to 
these  hamlets  there  is  very  little  doubt.  In  an  Aber- 
deen charter  of  the  time  of  David  I.,  by  which  a 
grant  of  land  in  Deer  was  made  to  the  Abbey  of 
Deer  by  a  Celtic  chieftain   and  his  wife,  the  wit- 
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nesses,  besides  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  the 
Abbot  of  Brechin,  included  two  Celtic  personages, 
Ruadri,  the  mormaer  (ruler)  of  Mar,  and  Gillecolaim 
MacMurdig  (son  of  Murdoch),  the  first  of  whom 
is  commemorated  in  Ruadri's-toun,  now  Ruthrieston, 
while  the  other  was  in  all  probability  the  person 
who  had  his  name  enshrined  in  the  designation  of 
GillecolaimVtoun,  now  Gilcomston,  not  very  far 
away.  But  this  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  clearly 
not  the  Celtic  people  who  gave  the  names  to  these 
hamlets.  If  it  had  been  so,  Ruthrieston  would  have 
had  a  completely  Celtic  designation,  Balruadry,  or 
something  akin  to  that,  meaning  the  hamlet  or 
clachan  of  Ruadri,  but  when  we  find  the  English 
term  "  toun  "  applied,  just  in  the  English  way,  we 
can  see  clearly  enough  that  it  was  the  English 
inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  who  gave  the  designations 
to  the  hamlets,  and  one  can  discern,  too,  a  half 
feeling  of  contempt  on  their  part  for  the  rude 
tribal  Celts  who  had  a  habitation  so  near,  and  yet 
quite  outwith  the  limits  of  the  burgh.* 

We  return  for  a  little,  however,  to  the  evidence 
of  the  personal  names  of  the  early  burgesses,  and 

*  The  Celtic  charters  of  the  Monastery  and  Abbey  of  Deer 
are  reproduced  in  the  Book  of  Deer,  edited  for  the  Spalding  Club 
by  Dr.  John  Stuart,  1869.  Compare  also  Lawrie's  Early  Scottish 
Charters  prior  to  A.D.  1 153,  and  Cosmo  Innes's  Scottish  Legal 
Antiquities,  p.  29.  On  Ruthrieston  and  Gilcomston  see  also  my 
Historical  Aberdeen,  1905,  chapter  on  Woolmanhill. 
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on  that  head  there  is  just  one  thing  more  to  be 
noted.  It  may  be  said  that  although  all  these 
names  that  we  have  given  undoubtedly  denote 
English  extraction,  they  may  be  names  of  those  we 
should  now  call  "  prominent  citizens,"  and  that  the 
poorer  people  might  have  been  Celts,  bearing  Celtic 
names.  In  point  of  fact,  that  is  not  so,  and  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  names  already 
given  are  the  names  of  all  known  early  burghers, 
and  some  of  them  at  least  are  not  persons  of  quality 
at  all,  but  ordinary  people,  mentioned  incidentally 
as  feuars  in  the  town,  or  otherwise.  In  the  second 
place,  and  specially,  it  so  happens  that  we  possess  a 
remarkably  significant  list  of  the  poorest  people  in 
the  town,  thieves  and  other  malefactors,  of  the 
same  year  as  Harlaw,  141 1,  who  were  "black- 
listed "  as  common  "  pikars,"  the  wretched  persons 
that  were  periodically  banished  from  the  burgh. 
Again,  I  am  going  to  give  the  complete  list — over 
a  score  of  them — and  again  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  anything  but  English  blcod 
in  the  list.     They  were — 

W.  Fitchet  and  his  wife,  the  wife  of  John  Walter, 
butcher,  John  Inchoven,  Meg  Roily  of  Foty,  Thomas 
Pykar,  the  son  of  Elene  Couper,  John  Couper,  Andrew 
his  son,  and  his  daughter  Jonete,  Elena  Couper,  and  Anny 
Couper,  Anny  being  the  worst  (Anny  est  pessima),  Christian 
Man,  the  sons  of  the  wife  of  Duncan  Futheis,  Anny 
RauflF,  Jamy  Hardbak,  Margaret  VValchope,  Elena  Cumnok, 
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Marion   Grame,   the   girl    Mearns   (puella    Marens),    with 
Thomas  Thekar  and  Ally  Inchera.* 

It  is  an  extraordinarily  interesting  list,  for  it  not 
only  tells  us  what  race  the  Aberdonians  of  that  time 
were  of,  even  the  poorest  of  them,  but  it  takes  us 
a  little  into  the  social  life  of  the  burgh.  We  shall 
never  come  any  nearer  to  it  than  this,  and  it  is 
something  to  have  our  hearts  touched  with  pity  for 
the  outcasts  of  the  town  five  hundred  years  after 
they  have  been  laid  in  their  graves. 

Such  then,  is  the  evidence  of  the  earliest 
personal  names  of  Aberdeen,  and  it  is  capable  of 
only  one  interpretation.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
that  a  race  of  people  might  simultaneously  change 
their  language — which  is  inconceivable — they  would 
not  change  their  racial  names.  And  the  English 
race  is  so  completely  in  possession  of  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  our  records  in  the 
thirteenth  century  that  the  great  inflow  must  have 
taken  place  centuries  before.  In  another  chapter  I 
shall  deal  a  little  with  the  Scottish  dialect,  and 
certain  of  our  Scottish  usages,  which  tell  as  clearly 
exactly  the  same  story  as  the  personal  names,  but 
meantime  the  evidence  of  the  racial  names  is 
striking  and  complete  in  itself.  Whether  for  pride 
or  for  regret,  Scottish  Lowlanders  must  be  content 

*This  significant  list  has  been  printed.      See  Extracts  from 
the  Council  Register,  Spalding  Club,  I.,  p.  4. 
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to  know  that  they  are  alien  English  people,  who, 
at  some  remote  period,  drove  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
ruthlessly  into  the  wilds,  and  since  then  have  kept 
possession  of  their  inheritance. 
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III 

IN  the  previous  chapters  we  considered  the 
evidence  of  the  earliest  personal  names  in 
Aberdeen  as  show^ing  that  at  the  beginning  of 
our  records,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  popul- 
ation of  the  burgh  w^as  not  in  the  least  Celtic,  but 
was  an  entirely  English  population.  We  shall  now 
consider  for  a  little  the  dialect  of  Aberdeen  as 
leading  to  precisely  the  same  conclusion.  And 
again,  as  in  regard  to  personal  names,  what  is  said 
about  the  Aberdeen  dialect  applies  to  the  dialect  of 
Lowland  Scotland  generally. 

We  all  know  the  fascination  of  the  expressive 
dialect  of  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  found  at  its  best  in 
"  Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk,"  for  it  is  there 
employed  with  such  knowledge  of  its  use,  and 
such  sympathy  and  humour,  as  to  make  that  work 
easily  the  supreme  example  of  Aberdeenshire  dialect 
literature. 

But  surely  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  all 
begin  to  understand  exactly  what  our  Aberdeen- 
shire dialect  is.  When  people  cite  expressive 
dialect  words,  that  bring   back  so   many  cherished 
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memories,  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  know  that 
whatever  they  are  these  old-fashioned  words  are  not 
"  Scotch."  We  need  to  have  it  brought  very 
plainly  home  to  us — and  our  children  particularly 
ought  to  know — not  only  that  there  is  no  Scottish 
"  language,"  but  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is 
no  Scottish  dialect,  and  that  the  uneducated  speech 
of  Lowland  Scotland,  generally  speaking,  is  an 
English  dialect,  the  dialect  of  the  old  Anglian 
Kingdom  of  Northumbria  (with  later  admixtures, 
of  course,  and  modifications),  and  that  it  happens 
to  be  still  in  use  in  Scotland  because  Scotland,  for 
centuries,  was  cut  off  from  sharing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  English  speech  that  went  on  south  of  the 
Border.* 

*The  remarkable  interest  of  the  public  in  dialect  words  and 
all  about  them  is  shown  every  now  aud  again  in  the  corres- 
pondence columns  of  our  Scottish  newspapers.  See,  for 
example,  the  correspondence  that  took  place  in  The  Scotsman 
throughout  January,  1912,  contributed  to  from  many  parts  of  the 
country.  But  such  correspondence,  and  lists  of  dialect  words 
that  appear  from  time  to  time,  are  always  concerned  merely  with 
the  superficial  meaning  and  use  of  the  words,  never  with  the 
etymology,  or  historical  origin,  of  the  words,  which  is  un- 
fortunate. Even  our  professed  Scots  Dialect  Dictionaries  are 
no  better  in  that  respect,  and  a  field  of  scholarship  lies  waiting 
to  be  worked  that  would  yield  enlightenment  for  the  whole 
country.  One  ought  to  note  also  the  remarkable  series  of  dialect 
papers,  "  Mains  and  Hilly,"  that  have  appeared  every  Saturday 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Aberdeen  Evening  Gazette.  Al- 
though the  idiom  and  dialect  are  often  at  variance —which  is 
never  the  case  in  "Johnny  Gibb" — the  range  of  expression  is 
very  striking. 
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Now,  to  show  how  little  change,  on  the  whole, 
there  has  been  in  the  Aberdeen  dialect  in  the  last 
five  hundred  years,  I  am  going  to  quote  one  of  the 
few  vernacular  entries  in  the  earliest  years  of  our 
Council  Register.  The  Register  begins,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  1398.  For  about  the  first  half- 
century  the  entries  are  in  Latin,  which  has  a 
certain  advantage,  too,  but  the  occasional  entries  in 
the  vernacular  are  extremely  valuable,  because  they 
show  us  what  was  the  Aberdonian  speech  of  that 
time.     This  is  an  entry  from  the  year  1399 — 

This  is  the  cunand  [contract]  made  betwex  the  Como- 
wnys  of  Abden  on  the  ta  part  and  Jon  Lambynton  and 
Crawford  mason  on  the  tothir  part  that  is  to  say  that  the 
forsaid  masonys  sale  hew  to  the  forsaid  Comownys  xii 
durris  and  xii  wyndowys  in  fre  tailly  and  sal  delyvir  frely 
that  at  our  key  of  Abden  or  ellis  at  the  sandis  at  Laurence 
of  Lethis  howse  and  that  werk  sal  be  sufficiand  and  gfude 
but  freythyng-  borch  [each  being  responsible]  ilk  ane  for 
othir.* 

It  will  be  clear  to  anyone  acquainted  with  our 
ancient  records  that  this  is  just  the  language  of  the 
Acts  of  our  old  Scots  Parliaments.  Here  is  an 
example  from  the  reign  of  James  L,  1424 — 

Item  it  is  ordanyt  that  na  man  haif  mertrik  skynis  out 
of  the  realme  and  gif  he  dois  that  he  pay  to  the  king  v\d 

*From  the  Council  Register,  I.,  p.  81.  It  is  admirably 
reproduced  by  Kennedy,  Annals,  I.,  p.  38,  with  the  slight  error 
of  •'  work  "  for  "  werk,"  but  there  even  the  old  contractions  are 
beautifully  reproduced.  It  is  quoted  also  with  more  serious 
differences,  in  the  old  Spalding  Club  edition  of  Extracts  from 
the  Council  Register. 
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for  the  cusium  of  ilk  skyne.  And  for  x  fulmarts  skynis  callyt 
fethoks  viii^.  Item  of  jc  (100)  cunyng  [rabbit]  skynis  xi'id. 
Item  of  ilke  x  of  otter  skynis  and  tode  skynis  vid.  Item 
for  ilke  x  of  hert  [hart]  and  hynde  skynis  vi'id.  Item  of  ilke 
X  dais  [does]  and  rais  [roes]  skynis  Vu]d.* 

Or  this  of  tlie  same  period — 

Item  it  is  ordanyt  that  g'lf  ony  man  fynds  his  stollyn 
wode  in  ony  uther  lords  landis  he  sal  gar  arest  bayth  the 
wode  and  the  steillaris  of  it  and  gar  thaim  suffer  law  in  his 
court  that  the  wode  was  stollyn  fra  and  nane  othir.f 

Only  one  more  example  may  we  give  of  these 

extremely  interesting  Scots  statutes,  which  appear 

so  homely  now,  but  are  so  valuable  as  illustrating 

the  contemporary  speech  in  Scotland.     It  is  also  of 

the  reign  of  James  L,  1425 — 

It  is  ordanit  be  the  king  and  the  parliament  that  all 
merchands  of  the  realme  passande  cure  the  see  for 
merchandice  bring  hame  as  he  may  gudly  thole  eftir  the 
quantlte  of  his  merchandice  harnes  and  armouries  with 
spere  schaftis  and  bow  staffis.  And  at  that  be  done  be 
ilkane  of  thaim  als  oft  as  it  happynis  thaim  to  pas  oure  the 
see  in  merchandice.  + 

All  this  shows  then  that  the  dialect  or  vernac- 
ular speech  of  Aberdeen  in  the  fourteenth  century 
was  just  the  dialect  of  Lowland  Scotland  generally 
— the  Inglis,  as  Barbour  properly  designated  it — 
and  it  is  the  dialect  of  Lowland  Scotland  still,  with 

*Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  II.,  p.  6. 
tibid.,  II.,  p.  7. 
tibid.,  II.,  p.  9- 
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minor  differences  in  certain  areas  that  have  crept  in, 
and  are  being  classified  gradually  by  specialists  in 
the  subject.* 

Now,  as  to  what  that  dialect  is,  it  will  be 
enough  to  quote  our  two  highest  authorities  on  the 
subject — Sir  James  Murray,  of  the  New  English 
Dictionary  (a  course  of  which,  and  of  Professor 
Joseph  Wright's  English  Dialect  Dictionary,  will 
be  a  revelation  to  many  as  to  the  sources  of  a 
large  number  of  our  most  expressive  Aberdeenshire 
words),  and  the  late  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat.  Both 
of  these  scholars,  the  one  a  Scotsman  and  the  other 
an  Englishman,  have  urged  for  many  years  the  clear 
sources  of  our  Scottish  vernacular  speech,  but  with 
almost  no  success  so  far  as  the  general  spread  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  Sir  James  Murray,  he  spoke  in 
terms  that  ought  to  be  set  down  in  every  class- 
book  on  the  subject.      He  says  : — 

It  was  reserved  for  the  great  struggle  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Scottish  crown  and  nation  to  give  to  the  words 
Scottish  and  English  the  political  and  geographical  import 
which  they  now  bear,  as  distinct  from  the  questions  of 
language  and  race.  .  .  .  The  War  of  Independence, 
although  it  created  the  Scottish  nationality  of  after  times, 
was  in  its  essence  the  struggle  of  the  last  remaining  bit  of 
Anglo-Saxonism  to  preserve  its  freedom  from  the  Norman 

*The  dialectal  localities  of  modern  Lowland  Scotland  are 
differentiated  by  Skeat  into  nine  groups.  See  English  Dialects, 
pp.  107-8. 
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yoke  ;    the  Celtic  population  of    Scotland,  so  far  as  they 
shared  in  it,  ranked  chiefly  on  the  side  of  England.* 

And  again  he  says  : — 

Ethnographically  speaking,  the  Lowland  Scotch  dialects 
are  Scottish  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  brogue  spoken 
by  the  descendants  of  Strongbow's  followers,  or  of  the 
Cromwellian  settlers,  is  Irish  ;  or  in  which  the  Yankee 
dialect  of  the  descendants  of  the  New  England  Puritans 
is  American — in  other  words,  they  are  not  Scottish  at  all. 
They  are  forms  of  the  Angle,  or  English,  as  spoken  by 
those  northern  members  of  the  Angle  or  English  race  who 
became  subjects  of  the  King  of  Scots,  and  who  became 
the  leading  race,  and  their  tongue  the  leading  language  of 
the  country,  to  which,  however,  another  race  [the  Celts, 
or  Scots],  with  whom  the  monarchy  originated,  gave  its 
name.  More  particularly,  they  are  forms  of  the  Northum- 
brian or  Northern  English,  which,  up  to  the  War  of 
Independence,  was  spoken  as  one  language  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Forth,  the  Grampians,  and  the  Moray 
Firth,  t 

Only  one  more  statement  on  this  particular 
point  can  we  permit  ourselves  from  Sir  James 
Murray,  but  it  is  definite  in  a  double  sense,  in 
regard  to  both  language  and  race — 

And  yet  despite  these  diversifying  influences  [of  separate 
legal  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  foreign  connection, 
etc.]  which  have  obtained  more  or  less  for  five  centuries, — 
despite  the  incessant  warfare,  the  legacy  of  wrongs  done 
and  suffered,  and  "undying  hate,"  which  were  entailed 
from  father  to  son,  on  both  sides,  during  the  first  half  of 

*The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland.     Trans- 
actions of  the  Philological  Society,  1870-2,  p.  4. 
flbid.,  pp.  4-5. 
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that  period,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  it  has  taken 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  half  entirely  to  efface — the 
spoken  tong-ue  from  York  to  Aberdeen  is  still  one  language, 
presenting  indeed  several  well-defined  sub-dialects  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed,  but  agreeing,  even  in  its  extreme  forms, 
much  more  closely  than  the  dialect  of  Yorkshire  does  with 
that  of  Dorset.* 

We  turn  now  from  Sir  James  Murray  and 
listen  for  a  moment  to  Professor  Skeat.  His 
special  studies  in  the  subject  are  too  well  known  to 
be  mentioned,  and  what  he  says  is  of  the  highest 
authority.  In  the  fascinating  little  study  of  the 
English  dialects,  the  last  of  his  works  published 
before  his  death,  he  says — 

I  have  now  mentioned  the  chief  authorities  for  the  study 
of  the  Northern  [Northumbrian]  dialect  from  early  times 
down  to  1400.  Examination  of  them  leads  directly  to  a 
result  but  little  known,  and  one  that  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  general  uninstructed  opinion,  namely,  that  down  to 
this  date  [1400],  the  varieties  of  Northumbrian  are  much 
fewer  and  slighter  than  they  afterwards  became,  and  that 
the  written  documents  are  practically  all  in  one  and  the 
same  dialect,  or  very  nearly  so,  from  the  Humber  as  far 
north  as  Aberdeen. t 

And  Professor  Skeat  makes  this  further  point, 
which  was  intended  surely  for  Aberdonians.  Hav- 
ing noted  that  Barbour  of  Aberdeen  and  Richard 
RoUe  of  Hampole,  near  Doncaster,  two  contempor- 

*The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  p.  5. 
t  English  Dialects  from  the  Eighth  Century  to  the  Present 
Day,  191 1,  p.  32. 
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ary  writers,  wrote  in  the  same  identical  dialect  (as 

Murray  said),  he  adds — 

The  division  between  the  English  of  the  Scottish  Low- 
lands and  the  English  of  Yorkshire  was  purely  political, 
having  no  reference  to  race  or  speech,  but  solely  to  locality ; 
and  yet,  as  Dr.  Murray  remarks,  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
**  made  everyone  either  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman,  and 
made  English  and  Scotch  names  of  division  and  bitter 
enmity."  So  strong  indeed  was  the  division  thus  created 
that  it  has  continued  to  the  present  day ;  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  even  now  to  convince  a  native  of  the  Scottish 
Lowlands — unless  he  is  a  philologist — that  he  is  likely  to  be 
of  Anglian  descent,  and  to  have  a  better  title  to  be  called 
an  "Englishman"  than  a  native  of  Hampshire  or  Devon, 
who,  after  all,  may  be  only  a  Saxon.* 

It  is  not  at  present  our  business  to  inquire,  but 

we  may  note  in  passing,  how  it  comes  that  such  an 

error  was  committed  as  to  assume  that  the  Scots 

dialect  was  different   from   the   English.      Murray 

has  put  that  tersely  in  the  work  already  quoted — 

The  identity  of  the  language  of  the  Scottish  writers  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  with  that  of  the  northern  half  of 
England,  during  the  same  period,  has  been  only  partially 
recognised,  or  not  recognised  at  all,  by  most  writers  upon 
the  origin  of  "  The  Scottish  Language,"  who,  comparing 
early    Scottish    fragments   with    specimens  of  Semi-Saxon 

*Ibid.,  p.   34.     It  should  be  said  that  the  main  point  has 

also  been  admirably  put  by  Mr.  (now   Professor)  G.    Gregory 

Smith,    in  his   Specimens  of  Middle  Scots,    1902.      "Middle 

Scots  represents  the  first  clearly  defined  stage  in  the  history  of 

the  national  literary  language  of  Scotland.     Before  this  period 

the  spoken  and  written  dialect  north  of  the  Tweed  is  identical 

with  the  dialect  spoken  and  written  in  Northern  England  down 

to  the  Humber." 

c 
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and  Southern  English,  such  as  Layamon,  the  Cuckoo  Song, 
and  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt — not  as  Northern  contrasted 
with  Southern  dialect,  but  as  Scotch  in  contrast  with 
English— \\a.ve,  without  difficulty,  shown  that  the  difference 
between  the  idioms  was  much  greater  then  than  now,  and 
quite  enough  to  warrant  their  being  ranked  as  distinct 
languages  ;  whereupon,  ignoring  the  Northern  English,  or 
claiming  all  the  Northern  romances  as  Scotch,  they  have 
asserted  for  the  Scotch  an  origin  independent  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  has  been  variously  sought  (and  found)  in  the 
Pictish  (whatever  that  might  be),  the  Norwegian,  the 
**Suo-Gothic" — anywhere,  indeed,  rather  than  in  the  Old 
Angle  or  Northern  English  of  Lothian  and  Northumbria.* 

In  all  this  discussion  of  what  our  dialect  really 
is,  we  are  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  issue  which 
is  that  our  Aberdeen  dialect,  the  dialect  of  Lowland 
Scotland  generally,  was  an  English  dialect,  used  by 
an  English  race  throughout  Scotland,  their  own 
vernacular  mother-tongue.  On  this  point  of  the 
dialect  it  only  remains  to  illustrate  very  briefly  the 
identity  of  the  Northumbrian  and  the  Aberdeen- 
shire dialects  from  actual  examples.  There  is 
plenty  of  material  of  the  kind  available  for  any  one 
who  cares  to  carry  further  this  fascinating  study  of 
our  mother-tongue. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Aberdeen  for  many 
years  had  its  miracle  plays — more  strictly  distin- 
guished now  as  mystery  plays  as  dealing  with  Gospel 
events — that  were  modelled  on  the  similar  pageants 
as  represented  particularly  in  the  north  of  England. 

*  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  p.  40. 
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In  Aberdeen  these  open-air  plays  went  on  from  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  till  close  on  the 
Reformation.*  In  the  mystery  plays  of  Yorkshire 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  one  finds 
plenty  of  our  characteristic  Aberdeenshire  words. 
Thus  in  "  The  Creation  and  Fall  of  Lucifer,"  a 
York  play,  still  extant,  "shall"  is  "sal"  or  "sail," 
"work"  is  "wark,"  to  "stay"  is  to  "  byde," 
"great"  is  "  mekill,"  "let"  is  "  lat,"  the  past 
participle  of  "  build"  is  "  bygged,"  "  from  "  is 
"fra,"  to  compel  one  to  do  anything  is  to  "gar" 
him  do  it,  to  insist  is  to  "  threpe,"  and  the  darkness 
is  the  "myrk." 

In  another  of  the  mystery  plays  of  West  York- 
shire, in  which  the  shepherds  play  a  chief  part,  they 
speak  a  similar  dialect,  and  many  of  the  character- 
istic words  would  be  amusingly  familiar  to  an 
Aberdeenshire  cottar  of  the  present  day.  Thus, 
to  be  ill-covered  is  to  be  "  ill-happyd,"  which 
rhymes  with  a  statement  of  one  of  the  shepherds 
that  he  is  suffering  from  cold  and  his  fingers  are 
"chappyd."       "Who    maks   sic    din?"    asks    the 

*Byan  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament  these  plays  were  pro- 
hibited in  1555.  It  was  not  at  once  obeyed,  however.  The 
usual  Corpus  Christi  procession  took  place  in  Aberdeen  in  1556, 
and  as  late  as  1562  persons  were  convicted  in  the  Baillie  Court 
for  going  in  procession  with  minstrels  playing  before  them,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  Long  before  that  date,  however,  the  play 
had  simply  become  a  kind  of  popular  orgy,  and  was  resented 
by  peaceable  burghers  as  a  public  nuisance. 
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shepherd's  wife,  hearing  a  noise  outside  the  door. 
When  her  husband  replies,  she  tells  him  she  will 
suffer  him  to  enter  by  saying  she  will  "  thole  "  him 
to  draw  the  "snek."  One  would  think  that  these 
examples,  instead  of  being  taken  from  a  Northum- 
brian folk-play  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  drawn 
from  the  pages  of  "Johnny  Gibb."* 

Such,  then,  is  the  source  of  the  dialect  of 
Aberdeenshire — and  of  Lowland  Scotland  generally 
— and  it  carries  with  it  clear  evidence  of  the  origin 
of  the  race.  We  have  noted  the  strange  suggestion 
that  Lowland  Scotland  speaks  English  because  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  changed  their  speech.  The 
population  of  Lowland  Scotland  did  not  change 
their  speech.  They  spoke  English  because  they 
were  English  people  speaking  their  own  tongue, 
and  their  descendants  speak  it  in  Lowland  Scotland 
still  for  the  same  reason.  Once  this  is  clearly 
grasped,  many  dffficulties  in  our  Scottish  usages 
disappear — in  itself  a  proof  that  at  last  we  are  on 
the  line  of  truth.  One  or  two  of  these  usages  I 
shall  deal  with  in  conclusion,  but  all  of  our  popular 
usages  that  we  can  touch,  which  go  back  to  the 
historic  period,  tell  the  same  story  as  the  personal 
names  and  the  dialect  of  the  country. 

*See,  for  examples  of  the  plays,  Pollard's  English  Miracle 
Plays,  1904,  and  Moore's  English  Miracle  Plays  and  Moralities, 
1907. 
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IV 


IN  discussing  now  certain  of  our  Lowland  Scots 
usages,  as  affording  evidence  of  the  English 
origin  of  our  race,  we  begin  with  one  that  is  very- 
distinctive,  namely,  the  title  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  every  one  of  our  Scots  burghs. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  mentioned  that  the  line 
of  known  Provosts  of  Aberdeen  extends  back  to 
Richard  the  Mason,  1272.  But  in  the  early  days 
the  Chief  Magistrate  was  never  known  as  the 
"  Provost."  He  was  the  "  Alderman  " — and  it 
was  the  same  in  every  Scottish  burgh  of  the  time. 
This  fact  has  puzzled  many  people  when  they  have 
come  upon  it  casually.  It  was  noted  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  M.  Munro  when  he  wrote  his  book  on  the 
"  Aldermen,  Provosts,  and  Lord  Provosts  of  Aber- 
deen," but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  realise  the 
significance  of  the  usage,  and  so  failed  to  elucidate 
it.  It  will  be  as  well  to  do  so  now,  although  we 
can  do  so  only  in  the  briefest  way,  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  use  of  the  title  "  Alderman,"  and  the 
change  to  that  of  "  Provost "  in  Scotland,  although 
it  has  never  yet  received  attention,  has  real  historical 
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significance,  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  our 
national  usages  of  the  middle  centuries. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  title  "Alderman."  It 
was  the  term  constantly  in  use,  as  referring  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  town — and  in  every  Scots 
town — in  the  vernacular  English  speech  at  the 
dawn  of  our  historical  period.  "  Alderman,"  we 
remember,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ealdorman,  the  Old 
Northumbrian  Aldorman,  as  Sir  James  Murray  tells 
us  (N.E.D.),  a  title  that  at  first  meant  chieftain  or 
lord,  but  later  the  chief  of  a  county,  or  group  of 
counties,  and  latterly  simply  the  head  man.  In 
modern  English  usage  the  Alderman  is  subordinate 
to  the  Mayor  of  a  borough,  corresponding  to  Baillie 
in  Scots  usage,  but  formerly  the  Alderman  was  the 
chief  man,  and  in  Scotland  was  always  so  designated 
in  the  vernacular  speech  and  documents. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  in  Aberdeen  none 
of  our  earliest  official  documents  is  in  vernacular 
English.  They  are  all  in  Latin,  and  the  scholastic 
term  denoting  the  head  man  of  the  town  then  was 
Praepositus,  or,  as  usually  set  down,  Prepositus,  so 
we  must  consider  this  term  a  little  along  with  the 
concurrent  vernacular  title  of  Alderman.  "  Pre- 
positus," which  meant  a  president,  or  overseer,  or 
commander,  and  so  forth,  had  then,  and  still  has,  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  civil  use,  and  denoted  the 
bishop's  representative,  as  head,  for  example,  of  the 
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chapter  of  a  cathedral,  and  latterly  the  head  of  the 
group  of  clergy  who  ministered,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  what  became  known  as  Collegiate 
Churches  in  Scotland.  In  this  ecclesiastical  sense 
the  title  Prepositus,  and  still  more  its  vernacular 
equivalent  "  Provost,"  was  much  more  familiar  to 
our  forefathers  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries  than  as  used  in  the  merely 
formal  official  Latin  documents  of  the  time.  This 
is  rather  significant  for  the  reason  that  if  it  were 
our  business,  which  it  is  not  just  now,  it  could  be 
shown,  I  think,  that  it  was  from  this  ecclesiastical 
usage,  and  not,  as  has  been  suggested  sometimes, 
directly  from  the  French,  that  we  in  Scotland  got 
the  familiar  title  of  Provost  that  we  use  still. 

Keeping  to  our  official  use  of  the  term,  however, 
we  note  that  the  first  use  of  the  title  Prepositus  in 
Aberdeen  is  in  a  charter  of  William  the  Lion, 
1 187-1203.  There  it  is  set  down  in  the  plural, 
Prepositi,  and  at  that  time  the  title  is  applied  more 
to  the  collectors  of  the  King's  customs  in  the  burgh 
than  to  local  magistrates,  and  often  there  was  more 
than  one  Prepositus  in  a  town.  The  very  first 
actual  designation  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  by  title, 
in  Aberdeen,  occurs  in  1285,  in  a  charter  of  a  grant 
to  the  Carmelite  Friars,  and  it  is  very  instructive  to 
note  that  although  this  is  a  Latin  document,  the 
formal  designation  of  the   Chief  Magistrate  is  the 
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same  as  in  the  vernacular,  for  Malcolm  de  Polgounie 
is  set  down  as  "  tunc  aldermanno  de  Aberden  " — 
then  Alderman  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  same  document 
three  Prepositi  are  designated,  so  that  from  this 
single  example  we  know  that  in  the  earliest  days, 
when  the  title  Prepositus  was  being  applied  to  the 
collector  of  the  King's  revenue,  the  title  Alderman 
was  not  only  the  vernacular  designation  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  but  the  official  designation  as  well. 

But  in  the  succeeding  half  century  a  change 
took  place.  The  use  of  the  title  Prepositus,  as 
applied  to  secondary  officials,  ceased,  and  it  became 
the  strictly  official  designation  of  the  head  man  of 
the  burgh.  It  becomes  a  strict  rule  (although  in 
one  or  two  cases  the  use  of  Alderman  does  occur  in 
a  charter)  that  while  the  title  Alderman  remained 
in  constant  vernacular  use,  the  equivalent  title 
Prepositus  is  reserved  for  the  formal  official  Latin 
documents  of  the  period. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  we  ought  to  find  that 
distinction  clearly  marked  when  the  entries  in 
our  Council  Register  begin  to  be  written  in  the 
vernacular.  And  that  is  precisely  what  happens. 
Our  set  of  the  Council  Registers,  as  already 
explained,  begins  in  1398,  but  from  the  commence- 
ment till  141 2,  the  entries  are  in  Latin.  Strange 
to  say,  the  first  three  entries  in  1398  relating  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  all  speak  of  him  as  "  Alderman," 
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as  if  the  familiar  usage  were  too  strong  for  even  the 
Latinity  of  the  official  scribe.  But  he  soon  gets  into 
his  scholastic  swing,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
period,  till  141 2,  the  designation,  without  exception, 
is  "  Prepositus."  But  in  the  very  first  vernacular 
entry  in  the  Register,  14 12,  we  return  to  the 
familiar  "  Alderman,"  and  throughout  all  that 
century,  till  1495,  the  title  Alderman  is  contin- 
uously used  except  when,  occasionally,  a  Latin 
document  is  interposed,  and  then  the  formal  title 
Prepositus  is  employed. 

We  need  not  follow  the  usage  further  in  detail. 
The  change  from  "  Alderman  "  to  "  Provost  '*  in 
the  vernacular  began  to  take  place  in  Scotland  in 
the  end  of  that  century.  In  i486  it  was  so  used 
with  regard  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Edinburgh 
— James  IV.  still  using  the  equivalent  term  Pre- 
positus in  all  official  communications.  The  term 
Provost  was  used  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Edinburgh  alone  for  a  few  years,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century  the  use  of  it  as 
relating  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  burghs  became 
general  in  Scotland.  It  is  first  used  in  Aberdeen  in 
1 50 1,  and  for  some  years  both  terms  "Provost" 
and  "  Alderman  "  are  used  indiscriminately,  for  the 
old  title  was  still  coming  readily  to  the  pen.  In 
1507,  however,  a  definite  change  took  place.  In 
that  year  James  IV.  paid  a  visit  to  the  town,  and 
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he  must  have  taken  occasion  to  set  the  fashion  in 
some  definite  way,  for  immediately  after  his  depart- 
ure the  use  of  the  title  "  Povost "  becomes  fixed, 
and  it  has  been  the  title  ("  Lord  Provost  "  latterly), 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Aberdeen  ever  since. 

And  now  arises  the  question  to  which  all  this 
has  been  leading  up.  Why  did  the  Scottish  burghs 
use  an  English  title  to  designate — in  the  vernacular, 
be  it  noted — their  Chief  Magistrate  ?  The  question 
has  been  repeatedly  asked,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  answered.  We  are  in  a  position,  I 
think,  to  answer  it  now.  We  used  the  English 
title  Alderman  because  it  was  our  own.  We 
were  an  English  folk,  speaking  an  English  tongue, 
and  we  brought  with  us  our  native  English  usages, 
including  the  title  of  our  head  man  of  the  burgh. 
We  abandoned  it  in  the  sixteenth  century  for 
reasons  that  do  not  concern  us  in  this  inquiry,  but 
they  had  a  certain  relation  to  the  matter  of  Scottish 
"nationality,"  which  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
obscure  the  truth  in  this  whole  matter.* 

*The  references  on  this  part  of  the  subject  would  cover  the 
whole  field  of  contemporary  official  documents.  The  national 
accounts,  as  reproduced  in  the  Chamberlain  Rolls,  etc.,  make  it 
clear — apart  from  local  docnments,  which,  in  themselves  are 
conclusive — thnt  in  the  earliest  period  the  term  *' Prepositus  " 
did  not  apply  to  the  Alderman  of  a  burgh.  Otherwise,  the 
evidence  on  the  point  is  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  Council 
Register  itself,  but  in  all  official  documents  relating  to  property 
and  events  in  the  burgh. 
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There  is  one  other  familiar  usage  that  provides 
very  definite  evidence  on  the  origin  of  Lovsrland  Scots 
as  a  race.  I  mean  the  usage  of  our  earliest  street 
names  in  Aberdeen  and  in  other  historical  Scottish 
towns.  In  our  oldest  tov\^ns,  those  bearing  Celtic 
names — like  Aberdeen  itself — we  have  street  names 
that  have  been  continuously  in  use  since  before  the 
beginning  of  our  historical  period.  But  not  one  of 
these  early  street  names  is  Celtic,  derived  from 
Celtic  inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
French  forms — Vennel  {La  venelle,  the  narrow, 
mean  street),  Place,  and  Quay — all  common  in 
Scottish  burghs,  our  earliest  street  names  are  all 
Northern  English.  Familiar  and  suitable  examples 
are  those  street  names  in  which  the  expression 
"gate"  appears  —  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow,  the 
Sandgate  of  Ayr,  the  Castlegate  of  Dumfries,  the 
Shoregate  and  Sandgate  of  Berwick,  the  Overgate 
and  Nethergate  of  Dundee,  the  Castlegate,  Gallow- 
gate,  Upperkirkgate,  and  Netherkirkgate  of  Aber- 
deen, and  so  on.  These  are  all  early  names  that 
express  ideas  not  of  Celtic,  but  of  English  folk. 
The  expression,  whether  as  "  gate,"  or,  as  some- 
times written  "  gait "  from  the  fifteenth  century 
(especially  in  Scotland),  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
gateway,  or  opening  through  a  wall  or  enclosure. 
It  is  the  old  English  expression  meaning  a  road  or 
way,  of  obscure  etymology  ultimately,  but  in  use 
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in  Northern  England,  in  this  correct  sense,  from 
the  earliest  days  till  now.  And  so  Castlegates — 
which  abound  everywhere — are  the  Castle-roads, 
the  Gallowgates  are  the  roads  to  the  Gallow-hill 
(another  of  our  English  usages),  the  Trongate  is 
the  road  of  the  Tron,  or  weigh-house,  the  Sand- 
gate  is  the  road  to  the  sands  or  beach,  the  Overgate 
is  the  Upper  Road,  the  Nethergate  is  the  Lower 
Road,  the  Market-gate  of  Dundee  (now  the  High 
Street),  was  the  gate  or  road  where  the  market  took 
place,  just  as  the  Greengate  of  Stafford  is  the  street 
that  led  to  the  old  green  outside  the  walls,  and  the 
Gaolgate  is  the  Gaol  Road  which  still  leads  to  the 
ancient  prison.  For  these  "  gates "  in  ancient 
street  names  are  all  over  the  north  of  England,  as 
well  as  Scotland  —  in  York,  Leeds,  Newcastle, 
even  into  Leicestershire,  and  traces  of  the  usage 
may  be  found  much  further  south  where  the  Saxon 
use  of  the  expression  usually  gave  it  a  different 
significance.* 

Now  this  has  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  these 
early  street  names  that  they  were  really  not 
"  names "  at  all  in  our  modern  sense.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  two  centuries  that  we  in  Scotland 
have  applied  names  in  a  formal  official  way  to  our 
streets.        Those  early  names  arose  in  a  perfectly 

*This  whole  subject  I  have  discussed  in  my  volume,  Aber- 
deen Street  Names:  their  History,  Meaning,  and  Persona 
Associations,  191 1. 
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natural  way  as  the  vernacular  descriptive  designation 
of  familiar,  often-used  paths.  People  spoke  of 
the  road  along  which  they  drove  their  cattle  to  the 
common  grazing  ground  as  the  Cow-gait,  and  of 
the  road  that  was  wider  than  usual  as  the  Braid- 
gait,  and  of  the  path  that  led  up  to  the  Castle  as 
the  Castle-gait,  and  so  on.  It  was  the  natural 
familiar  expression  of  their  idea  in  describing  these 
paths,  and  not  any  idea  of  applying  these  designa- 
tions as  "  names." 

We  see  now  the  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  main 
question  before  us.  How  does  it  happen  that  we 
have  in  every  historical  burgh  throughout  Lowland 
Scotland  these  English  designations  of  our  earliest 
streets — designations,  not  applied  in  a  formal  arti- 
ficial way,  but  arising,  and  continuously  used  in 
the  natural,  descriptive  English  way  ?  There  is 
only  one  answer,  that  these  English  designations, 
arising  naturally  throughout  the  country,  were  the 
designations  of  an  English  people,  using  their 
mother-tongue  for  this  as  for  other  purposes  in  the 
most  natural  way,  in  the  common  life  of  the  time. 

Then  note  how  this  illuminates  the  subject  in 
another  way.  As  we  have  said,  we  have  no  street 
names  derived  from  the  Celtic  that  have  been 
continuously  in  use  from  before  the  beginning  of 
our  historical  period.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
.a  Celtic  designation  of  a  road  or  street,  if  it  ever 
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extisted  in  our  Scottish  towns,  should  not  persist 
through  the  English  occupation  just  as  well  as 
the  Celtic  designation  of  a  town  itself.  The  fact 
that  such  does  not  exist  shows  not  only  that  there 
was  an  entirely  English  population  when  these 
earliest  street  names  began,  but  this,  too,  that  in 
the  Celtic  period  these  towns  were  mere  collections 
of  huts.  When  they  became  "  burghs  "  (with  that 
distinctively  English  name),  and  began  to  have 
regular,  separate  thoroughfares,  these  thoroughfares 
had  their  designations  from  an  English  population, 
who  thought  in  English,  and  expressed  their  thought 
in  these  designations  in  their  own  native  English 
speech. 

Such,  then,  is  the  evidence  on  this  extremely 
interesting  question  of  the  origin  of  our  race — or 
as  much  of  the  evidence  as  I  am  able  at  present  to 
produce.  I  have  left  an  important  sphere  of  interest 
entirely  untouched,  I  mean  the  large  sphere  of  our 
folk  lore  and  customs  in  Lowland  Scotland,  because 
I  have  not  personally  investigated  it  sufficiently  to 
justify  me  in  presenting  the  results  as  a  completed 
inquiry.  But  so  far  as  I  have  gone  I  find  it  tells 
the  same  story  as  the  personal  names,  and  the 
language,  and  the  historical  usages  I  have  just 
discussed.  So  far  from  there  being  no  evidence  of 
a  pervading  English  immigration  into  Lowland 
Scotland,  we  find  the  evidence  of  that  everywhere 
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when  we  go  to  the  right  sources,  and  on  every  point 
of  the  inquiry  one  feels — as  ought  to  be  the  case 
when  we  are  on  the  line  of  truth  —  that  the 
evidence  is  natural,  and  beautiful,  and  complete. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  all 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  Scottish 
patriotism.  If  that  question  is  brought  into  view 
at  all  it  is  sure  to  cloud  the  issue.  The  origin  of 
Scottish  nationality  is  a  subject  of  intense  interest, 
but  we  shall  miss  the  significance  of  the  War  of 
Independence  in  Scotland  if  we  fail  to  understand 
that  it  was  not  a  war  of  Celt  against  English  at  all. 
It  was  a  political  and  territorial  struggle,  not  a 
racial  struggle  in  any  sense.  The  war  was  waged 
against  the  English  under  Edward  I.  and  his 
successors  by  English  people  who  had  come  to 
occupy  the  whole  region  of  Lowland  Scotland — 
once,  indeed,  Celtic  ground,  but  long  ere  the  War 
of  Independence  occupied  by  Northern  English 
folk,  with  English  names,  using  their  English 
customs,  and  speaking  an  English  tongue.  Our 
history  in  Aberdeen  gives  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation  in  Lowland  Scotland,  and  carries  with  it, 
properly  understood,  enlightenment  for  every  one 
of  us  on  the  true  history  of  our  country  and  our 
race. 
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Aberdeen  Burgh  Records  and  their  historical  value,  4. 

Aberdeen  burghers,  the  earliest  on  record,  7  ;  the  first  on  record 
who  traded  abroad,  12 ;  hostile  attitude  of  the  burghers 
towards  the  Celts,  21-2  ;  early  burghers  all  bearers  of  English 
names,  6  et  seq. 

Aberdeen  Council  Register  quoted,  20,  28.  Extracts  from  the 
Council  Register  (Spalding  Club),  quoted,  18,  23-4. 

Aberdeen  dialect  and  its  interest,  26  ;  its  use  in  Johnny  Gibb  of 
Gushetneuky  ibid.,  the  necessity  for  getting  at  a  knowledge  of 
its  sources,  ibid.,  not  Scotch,  but  Northumbrian  dialect,  27 
et  seq.  ;  examples  from  ancient  Aberdeen  records,  28 ;  from 
Acts  of  the  Scots  Parliaments,  28-9 ;  from  fifteenth -century 
Yorkshire  miracle  plays,  34  et  seq. 

Aberdeen  Magistrates  without  surnames,  8. 

Aberdeen  malefactors  black-listed  in  141 1 — all  of  English 
extraction — 23-4. 

Aberdeen  personal  names  as  evidence  of  race  origin,  5-6 ;  early 
personal  names  in  the  burgh,  6;  their  character  and  significance, 
6  et  seq. 

Aberdeen  Provost,  the  first  on  record,  9-10;  list  of  Provosts 
tabulated  by  Town  Council,  11  ;  the  title  as  bearing  on  the 
racial  origin  of  the  Aberdonians,  37  et  seq. 

Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  quoted,  28-9,  35. 

Alderman,  the  earliest  official  title  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  in 
Scottish  burghs,  37  ;  a  distinctively  English  title,  38  ;  its  use 
in  the  vernacular  concurrently  with  Prepositus  as  the  formal 
title,  38  et  seq ;  the  change  from  Alderman  to  Provost  in 
Scottish  burghs,  41-2 ;  the  significance  of  the  title  as  bearing 
on  the  racial  origin  of  the  Aberdonians  and  other  Lowland 
Scots,  42. 

Arbroath  Abbey  and  its  property  in  the  north,  7,  8,  lo,  12,  17. 
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Balnagask,    Torry,    the   property    of  Arbroath    Abbey    in    the 

fifteenth  century,  17  ;  the  earliest  feuar  on  record,  ihid. 
Book  of  Deer  quoted,  22. 
Burton,  John  Hill,  on  the  origin  of  Scots  people,  3. 

Calettdar  of  Documents  {^co\\2iXi6i)^  Q^oit^^  13,  15. 

Cariularium  Ecclesiae  S.  Nicolai  quoted,  10. 

Celtic  place-names  prevalent  in  Scotland,  i  ;  current  mis- 
conception relative  to  the  significance  of  these  ;  and  their 
limitations  as  historical  evidence,  4-5. 

Celtic  population  cleared  out  of  Lowland  Scotland,  3-4 ;  their 
presence  indicated  in  Ruthrieston  and  Gilcomston,  21-2. 

Chalmers,  George,  of  Caledonia^  on  the  origin  of  the  Scots 
people,  3. 

Cruickshank,  John,  his  Armorial  Ensigns  of  Aberdeen  quoted, 

7,  9,  II. 

Davidson,  Provost,  and  his  fellow-burghers  at  Harlaw,  20-1. 
Donald  of  the  Isles.     See  Harlaw. 

Edward  I.,  King  of  England,  and  Aberdeen  Traders,  12-13; 

his  visit  to  Aberdeen  in  1296,  14. 
English  personal  names  universal  in  Aberdeen  at  the  dawn  of 

history,  6  et  seq. 
Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland  c^yjioitd,  10,  16. 

**Fore-stallers"  black-listed  in  Aberdeen  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
17-18. 

Gilcomston,  a  Celtic  settlement,  named  by  the  English  burghers 
of  Aberdeen,  21-2. 

Harlaw  Memorial  inaugurated,  1914,  18-19  ;  the  meaning  of  the 
Celtic  raid,  19;  list  of  the  Aberdonians  who  accompanied  the 
Provost  to  the  battle,  20-1. 

Kennedy,  William,  his  Annals  of  Aberdeen  quoted,  10,  28. 

Marischal  College  Charters  quoted,  8,  11. 

Miracle  Plays  in  Aberdeen,  34 ;  identity  with  the  miracle  plays 
of  Yorkshire,  34-6. 
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Munro,  A.  M.,    his   Aldermen^    Provosts,   and   Lord   Provosst 

quoted,  8. 
Murray,  Sir  James  H.,  and  the  dialect  of  Scotland,  30-2. 

Northumbria,  its  northward  extension  in  Scotland,  3 ;  its  dialect 
still  used  throughout  Lowland  Scotland,  31  <?/  seq. 

Personal  names  as  evidence  of  race  origin,  5-6  ;  their  significance 

in  the  burghal  and  national  records  of  Scotland,  6  et  seq. 
Place-names  of  Scotland,  their  value  and  limitations,  4-5. 

Ragman  Roll  as  authority  for  what  took  place  in  Aberdeen  on 

visit  of  Edward  I.,  in  1296,  14-15. 
Rait,  Professor  R.  S.,  his  theory  as  to  the  origin  and  language  of 

Lowland  Scots,  1-2. 
Registrum  Episcopatus  Aberdonensis  c^oX.^^,  7,  8,  10,  12,  17. 
Robertson,  Joseph,  his  Book  0/ Bon- Accord  quoted,  7. 
Ruthrieston,  a  Celtic  settlement,  named  by  the  English  burghers 

of  Aberdeen,  21-2. 

St.   Nicholas  Church   Register.     See  Cartularium  Ecclesiae  S. 

Nicolai. 
Scotland,    the    derivation    of    the    name,    i  ;    its    place-names 

mostly   Gaelic,  ibid.,  their   limitations  as  historical  evidence, 

4-5 ;  its  dialect  not  of  Celtic,  but  of  English  origin,  I,  29  ^Z  seq ; 

its  earliest  street  names  and  their  bearing  on  the  racial  origin 

of  the  population,  43  et  seq. 
Scottish  nationality,  how  it  has  misled  opinion  on  the  origin  of 

the  Scots  people,  2. 
Skeat,  Professor  W.  W. ,  his  grouping  of  the  modern  dialects  of 

Scotland,  30;    his  statement  of  what  the   "Scotch"  dialect 

really  is,  32-4. 
Smith,  Professor,  G.  Gregory,  and  the  dialect  of  Scotland,  33. 
Street  names   in    Scotland    from    pre-historical    days,  43  ;    their 

character  and  sources,  43-5 ;  their  bearing  on  the  racial  origin 

of  the  population,  45 ;  the  light  they  shed  on  the  character  of 

the  pre-historical  Celtic  settlements,  45-7. 


Correction 

On  p.  28,  line  7  sKould  read  "the  entries  are  mainly  in  Latir 
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